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CHAPTER  I 
This  study  attempts  to  determine  the  extent  to 
oh  principals  of  the  superior  elementary 
schools  practice  supervision  of  their  teachers. 
It  will  also  make  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the 
different  techniques  e     ed  and  to  make  recommend- 
ations which  if  followed  will  improve  the  quality 
of  supervision. 

In  making  this  stud"  sixty-six  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  the  principals  of  those  elements- 
schools  listed  as  "Superior"  elementary  schools 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  which  had 
ten  or  more  teachers.   A  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
and  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  with  the  question- 
naire are  to  be  found  in  the  append i-  . 

Forty-six  principals  or  seventy  per  cent  retxirned 
replies.   One  returned  the  questionnaire  unanswered 
with  the  explanation  that  her  duties  were  such  as 
not  to  permit  her  time  to  answer  it.   The  fact  that 
so  many  busy  principals  did  take  time  to  answer 
the  questionnaire  is  taken  to  be  a  very  yood 
indication  that  elementary  principals  are  more  and 
more  becoming  aware  of  supervision  as  a  phase  of 


their  responsibilities. 

In  framing  the  questions  an  effort  was  made 
to  frame  the  questions  so  that  they  ■  ould  permit 
of  but  one  interpretation.   In  spite  of  this, 
answers  to  a  few  questions  showed  that  th     re 
interpreted  differentia  by  different  principals, 
'.'.here  this  was  obvious  we  did  not  tabulate  the 
results  or  have  pointed  out  the  possibility  of 
a  mis-interpretaticn  of  the  question. 

pervision  in  the  field  of  education  hvz    taken 
a  meaning  not  found  in  other  fields.   It  has  a 

ler  meaning  than      of  "looking  over"  or 
"overseeing".   It  has  been  variously  defined.   In 
terms  of  purpose  or  function  it  is  any  school 
proceedure  which  has  as  its  ultimate  aim  the 
improvement  of  instruction.   It  might  also  be 
defined  as  any  school  activity  which  is  directed 
toward  helping  the  teacher  teach  more  eff ectivel;-. 

oervision  has  always  existed  in  American 
cols.   In  the  earl;-  New  England  schools  we 
find  that  the  first  supervision  of  the  teacher 
was  by  the  ".:  hole  community  in  community  meet  in 
or  by  self-appointed  or  self-directed  citizens. 
Still  later  selectmen  were  elected  whose  dut:y  it 


wes  to  certificate  and  select  teachers,  visit  J 

ocls  and  establish  standards  for  promotion.  (20  -189)* 

By  182S  education  was  beginning  to  be  recognized 
everywhere  as  a  definitely  specialized  function 
of  the  state  and  local  communities  and  special 
boards  were  riven  the  power  to  certificate  and 
appoint  teachers,  supervise  their  work,  plan 
courses  of  study,  select  textbooks,  control  the  erection, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  buildings  and  otherwise 
have  general  control  of  the  schools.   Those  res- 
ponsible for  the  performance  of  these  duties  were 
handicapped  by  lack  of  training  and  could  do 
little  more  than  to  see  that  certain  minimum 
essentials  were  provided  for.  (7:119) 

As  the  administration  of  the  schools  became 
more  complex  these  boards  selected  some  outside 
person  or  delegated  to  one  of  their  members  the 
responsibility  of  the  a  ministration  of  the  schools 
reserving  to  the  board  the  function  of  formulating 
policies  and  general  legislation.  (9:161)   Prom 
this  be  -inning  developed  the  office  of  city  super- 
intendent.  This  officer  was  kept  so  busy  meeting 


-«-The  first  number  in  the  parentheses  refers  to 
the  corresponding  number  in  the  Biblio^rc?.phy 
following  the  last  chapter;  the  second  number 
refers  to  the  page  number  of  the  reference. 


new  demands  made  by  an  ever  increasing  enrollment 
that  he  gave  but  little  attention  to  supervision 
other  than  making  an  occasional  inspectional  visit. 

ar  the  close  of  the  19th  century  special 

subjects  such  as  music,  art,  drawing,  physical 

education,  manual  training,  sewi   .      cooking 

began  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  seconder 

schools.   As  the  regular  teachers  --ere  poorly 

equ.      to  take  over  these  new  teachi 

ecial  teachers  were  called  in  to 

teach  or  direct  the  teaching  thrc      t  the 

school  system.   As  this  special  teacher  a: 

or  was  gisren  the  responsibility  of  training  the 

regular  teachers  to  teach  special  subjects  we 

find  special  supervision  being  developed.  (20:2P-25) 

11  and  Kilzer  say:   (23:23) 

"Until  the  first  decade  of  the  present 
century,  the  training  of  the  principal 
was  lar     through  a  modified  form  of 
the  apprenticeship  system.   An  individus 
would  prove  to  be  a  successful  teacher  and 
this  trait  would  freqtiently  briv 
promotion  to  a  principrlship,  or  in  the 
smaller  communities  to  a  superintendence/." 

Cne  can  readily  see  that  the  qualities  demanded 

of  a  supervisor  are  not  always  to  be  found  in 

the  successful  teacher. 


Arthur  S.  Gist  sa-s:  (20:30-31) 

"Before  1900  it  is  doubtful  if  there  were 
very  many  principals  who  assumed  supervisory 
duties  with  real  professional  views.   From 
that  time  on  the  principalship  has  developed 
rapidly  until  it  became  one  of  professional 
usefulness.   From  1920  to  the  present  time 
the  principalship  has  made  such  rapid  strides 
that  recognition  has  been  secured  from  all 
educators.   It  is  now  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  important  positions  in  the  school 
system." 

Chapter  II  of  this  study  is  an  attempt  to  show 

to  what  extent  Florida  principals  have  assumed 

supervisory  duties  with  real  professional  views. 

Chapter  III  is  a  summary  of  the  findings  and 

recommendations  made  as  a  result  of  the  study. 
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CHAPTER  II 

From  Table  No.  1  we  see  that  of  forty-six 
principals  replying  to  the  questionnaire  forty-two 
said  that  they  regularly  visited  the  classrooms  of 
their  teachers.   This  indicates  that  principals 
generally  accept  classroom  visitation  as  a  part  of 
their  duties.   It  is  very  probable  that  in  an  even 
larger  per  cent  of  cases  classroom  teachers  are 
visited  as  one  principal  qualified  his  "no"  answer 
by  explaining  that  this  phase  of  supervision  was 
carried  on  by  the  supervising  principal. 

TABLE  I 
REPLIES  TO  "DO  YOU  REGULARLY  VISIT 
THE  CLASSROOMS  OE  YOUR  TEACHERS?" 


*  *  NUMBER    *  PER  CENT   * 
^ *— + g- 

*  YES  *     42    *    91.4    * 

■* * * *• 

*  NO*      4    *    8.6    * 


Table  Ila  indicates  that  all  principals  make  use 
of  the  unannounced  visits  while  fifteen  do  not  make 
use  of  the  announced  visit.   'Je  deduce  that  thirty- 


one  principals  make  use  of  both  the  announced  and 
unannounced  visits.  Table  lib  gives  a  tabulation 
of  the  same  results  in  per  cent. 

TABLE  Ha 
TYPES  OF  VISITS  MADE.  NUMBER 


■* * * T 

*  *  ANNOUNCED  *UNANNOUNCED* 

■? * * JfT 

*  NUMBER  USING      *      31     *     46     * 

■* * * sir 

*  NUMBER  NOT  USING  *     15    *     0     * 


TABLE  lib 
TYPES  OF  VISITS  MADE.  PER  CENT 


* * JJT 

*  ANNOUNCED  ^UNANNOUNCED* 

*  67.4    *     100     * 

* * 5|r 

*  32.6    *      0     * 


* 

* 

* 

PER 

CENT 

USING 

* 

PER  CENT 
USING 

NOT 

Only  one  person  replied  that  he  made  most  frequent 
use  of  the  announced  visit.   Forty  made  most  frequent 
use  of  the  unannounced.   Comparing  this  with  Table  II 
we  gather  that  although  a  large  percentage  of  principals 
make  use  of  the  announced  visit  practically  all  have 
occasion  to  use  it  less  than  the  unannounced.   There  are 
very  likely  several  factors  which  tend  to  make  the 
principal  use  the  unannounced. 
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Tables  Ilia  and  Illb  show  that  the  principal  visits 
the  weak  teacher  more  often  than  the  new  teacher  and 
the  new  teacher  more  often  than  the  superior  teacher. 
The  median  visits  are  weekly  for  both  weak  and  new 
teachers  and  monthly  for  the  superior  teacher. 
Obviously  the  weak  teacher  is  a  severe  drain  upon  the 
principal's  time. 

TABLE  Ilia 
FREQUENCY  OF  VISITS  TO  TEACHERS 


■*■-■-■ 

* 

* 
* 

NEW  *  WEAK  *  SUPERIOR  * 

*  DAILY 

* 
■■  ■  ■  *■ 

*      *          * 
17  *   21   *     3    * 

^EKLY      *   15  *   13  *     10     * 

*  BIMONTHLY   *   1  *   3   *     2    * 

■* * * * Jjr 

*  MONTHLY     *    4  *    0   *     10     * 

*  INDEFINITE   *    6*    5*    17     * 
■* * * * * 

*  NO  ANSWER    *    3  *    4   *     4    * 


The  weak  teacher  is  not  only  visited  most  often 
but  we  find  that  she  is  visited  longer  than  the  new 
teacher  and  the  new  teacher  longer  than  the  superior 
teacher.   Taking  the  medians  we  find  that  the  new 
teacher  is  visited  between  fifteen  and  thirty 
minutes  at  each  visit;  the  weak  teacher  from  thirty 


TABLE  II lb 
FREQUENCY  OF  VISITS  TO  TEACHERS.  PERCENTAGE 


9 


*r  t*  T*  ^P 

*  NEW  *  WEAK  *  SUPERIOR   * 

w 


*  DAILY 

* 

*  WEEKLY 

•* 


*  37   *  45.7  * 
— * 


* 


6.5 
* * * 

*  32.6*  28.3  *    21,8    * 

^T  ^r"  ^r  ^ 

*  BIMONTHLY   *   2.2*   6.5*    4.3     * 
■* * * * *- 

FTHLY     *   6.7*   0   *    21.8    * 

Tf * * * X 

*  INDEFINITE   *  13   *  10.9  *    59.1     * 

t*  *r  ^r  ™  ^r 

*  NO  ANSWER    *   6.5*   8.7*     8.7     * 


TABLE  IV 
AVERAGE  LENGTH  CF  VISITS  TO  TEACHER 


T 

* 

*  NEW 
"JTSACHER 

* 

.K 
TEACHER 

5 

* 
* 

SUPERIOR 
TEACHER 

13 

* 

*  2  to  15  Min. 

* 

7 

* 

* 

*  16  to  30  Min. 

* 
* 

15 

* 

* 

4 

* 
* 

12 

* 
* 

*  31  to  60  Min. 

9 

* 
* 

24 

* 
* 

7 

* 

*  Over  60  Min. 

* 

4 

* 
* 

5 

* 

5 

* 

*  Indefinite 

* 

5 

■"-*■ 
* 

3 

* 

6 

* 

* 

* 

*  No  Answer 

6 

* 
* 

5 

* 

5 

* 

to  sixty  minutes  and  the  superior  teacher  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes.   By  using  the  medians  from  Tables 
Ilia  and  IV  and  assuming  that  schools  are  in  session 
for  nine  months  we  find  that  the  superior  teacher  is 
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visited  from  four  and  one-half  to  nine  hours  each  year; 
the  new  teacher  from  nine  to  eighteen  hours  and  the  weak 
teacher  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  hours.   This  is  a 
rough  approximation  but  serves  to  give  a  fairly 
dependable  ratio  of  how  principals  allot  their  time. 
The  weak  teacher  gets  four  times  and  the  new  teacher 
two  times  the  amount  of  supervision  as  the  superior 
teacher. 

TABLE  V 

TEACHER  VISITING  ONE  ANOTHER 
'.'I THIN  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

*  *   NO   *   YES  *  SELDOM  * 

*  NUMBER    *  11     *  31    *    4    * 

*  PER  CENT   *  23.9   *  67.4  *    8.7   * 
* * * * sr 

Thirty-five  principals  reported  that  their  teachers 
visited  one  other  within  their  own  school  systems 
but  only  one  followed  a  regular  schedule.  Most  visits 
are  made  irregularly  with  the  range  in  time  being  from 
daily  to  annual  visits.   Table  VI  shows  different 
methods  and  frequency  of  use  in  taking  care  of  the 
visiting  teachers  work. 

Thirty-five  principals  report  that  their  teachers 
visit  other  schools  while  eleven  report  theirs  as 
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TABLE  VI 

FREQUENCY  AND  METHOD  OF  TAKING  CARE  OF 
VISITING  TEACHER'S  CLASS 

FREQUENCY  METHOD 

9        Principal  takes  teacher's  piece 

8       Cadet  teacher 

6       Substitute  teacher 

5        Combining  classes 

4        Music  teacher  keeps  class 

3        Probation  officer  takes  teacher's 

place 
2       Older  pupil  takes  teacher's 

place 
1       Children  left  without  supervision 


not  visiting.  Only  two  of  these  reporting  said  they 
followed  a  regular  schedule.   Fifteen  indicated  that 
their  teachers  tried  to  visit  other  schools  annually, 
two  semi-annually  and  ten  irregularly.  Others  failed 
to  report  on  the  frequency  of  inter-school  visits. 

TABLE  VII 
REPORTS  OF  VISITS 


; 

* 

* 

* 

NO 

* 

* 

* 
* 

YES 

* 

NO 

* 

ANSA 

"RR 

* 

* 

* 

* 

REPORTS  LADE 

* 

33 

* 
* 

6 

* 
* 

7 

* 

* 

* 

* 

TO 

PRINCIPAL 

* 

30 

* 
* 

5 

* 

11 

* 

* 

* 

TO 

FACULTY 

* 
* 

23 

* 
* 

8 

* 
* 

15 

* 

* 

* 

* 

WRITTEN 

* 

2" 

* 

35 

* 

9 

* 

A  decided  majority  of  the  schools  have  teachers 
make  reports  of  visits  not  only  to  the  principal 
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but  also  to  the  faculty.   Reports  are  usually  made 
informally.  Only  two  report  that  written  reports 
are  required  and  one  of  these  required  them  but 
rarely. 

TABLE  VIII 
TYPES  OF  CONFERENCES  HELD 


*  *  YES  *  NO   *  SOMETIMES  *  ANSWER  * 

*  PRS-VISIT    *  14   *  14   *     13    *    5    * 
•* * * * * y 

*  AFTER-VISIT  *40*1*      2    *3     * 


Table  VIII  shows  us  that  the  after-visit  type  of 
conference  is  most  pooular  with  the  principals.   It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  only  one  principal  does  not 
make  use  of  the  after-visit  conference  while  fourteen 
do  not  use  the  pre-visit  conference.   Figures  indicate 
that  principals  make  use  of  both  types  of  visits.   It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  this  is  as  it  should 
be.   It  seems  advisable  for  a  principal  to  make  use  of 
both  types.   Practically  all  conferences  are  held  in 
the  afternoon  after  school  on  the  day  of  the  visit. 
There  are  some  exceptions.  One  emphasized  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  hold  conferences  in  the  afternoon  when,  as 
he  stated,  teachers  are  tired  from  their  days  work.   Two 
indicated  that  they  held  their  conferences  in  faculty 
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meetings.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  faculty  meeting  is 
conducive  to  the  best  rapport  between  individual 
teachers  and  the  principal.  A  few  conferences  are 
held  during  play  and  music  classes. 

TABLE  IX 
TEACHER  RATINGS 


■?  *     *     * 


YES  *  NO 


"*  *  *         * 

*D0  TEACHERS  RATE  THEMSELVES  *  29   *  17   * 

"*  *      * * 

*D0  PRINCIPALS  RATE  TEACHERS  *  41   *   5   * 

"'ARE  RATINGS  DISCUSSED  WITH  *  *     * 

*    TEACHERS  *  30   *   9   * 


From  Table  IX  we  gather  that  most  schools  rate  the 
teachers  and  that  more  than  half  of  the  teachers  are 
asked  to  rate  themselves.   It  is  good  to  note  that  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  principals  discuss  their  ratings  with 
the  teachers  rated.   The  writer  considers  this  an  excellent 
method  of  building  up  a  spirit  of  confidence  within 
the  teachers.  Nine  principals  gave  as  an  important 
use  of  teacher  ratings  that  of  using  them  as  a  basis 
for/teacher-principal  conferences.   Fourteen  gave  that 
of  using  it  to  help  the  teacher  check  on  herself.  L.any 
other  uses  were  given  which  would  fall  chiefly  into 
two  classifications,  namely,  those  helpful  to  the 
teacher  and  those  helpful  to  the  supervisor. 
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TABLE  X 
PRESIDING  OFFICER  AT  FACULTY  MEETINGS 


¥■    ■     ' 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
* 

PRINCIPAL 

* 

* 

TEACHER 

* 

* 

* 

*      YES 

* 

7 

* 

33 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

*  USUALLY 

* 

6 

* 

0 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

*  SOMETIMES* 

2 

* 

0 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

♦not  often 

* 

1 

* 

3 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

*N0 

* 

0 

3f 

10 

* 

Every  principal  indicated  that  faculty  meetings 
were  held  in  his  school.   These  principals  preside 
over  their  faculty  meetings  although  there  are 
some  who  favor  teecher  conducted  meetings.  Table  X 
shows  us  that  in  many  schools  teachers  sometimes  preside. 

TABLE  XI 
TYPES  OF  FACULTY  MEETINGS  HELD 


■* * * * * 

* ; *   YES   *   NO      *   SELDOM  * 

■? * * * * 

15    *      2      *  1        * 


■? * 

*  ADMINISTRATIVE * 

* * 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  TEACHER 


Nearly  all  principals  hold  faculty  meetings  both  for 
administretive  purposes  and  for  professional  advancement. 
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TABLE  XII 
FREQUENCY  OF  FACULTY  MEETINGS 


■i 


*  WEEKLY   *      5  * 


*  ♦professional** 

♦ *  ADMINISTRATIVE  * advancement  * 

3 * 

*  BI-MONTHLY  22 *  52 * 

*  MONTHLY   * 9 *      7 * 

*  WEEN     *  *  * 
♦NECESSARY  *     10          *     4       * 


of  teachers.  Two  do  not  have  fsculty  meetings  for 
administrative  purposes  and  one  seldom  has  them. 

Table  XII  shows  that  there  is  little  uniformity 
in  the  frequency  of  faculty  meetings  held  either 
for  administrative  purposes  or  for  professional 
advancement.  One  state  requirement  for  rating  as 
a  superior  school  is  that  there  be  at  least  two 
faculty  meetings  for  professional  advancement  each 
month.   It  is  interesting  to  note  almost  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  schools  failing  to  meet  this  requirement, 

Table  XIII  gives  a  list  of  subjects  listed  more  than 
once,  with  frequency  listed,  which  are  discussed  in 
faculty  meetings.  We  find  subjects  taught  leading  the 
list.  Teachers  discuss  the  teaching  of  arithmetic, 
English,  spelling,  writing,  etc.  Next  in  frequency 
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TABLE  XIII 
TOPICS  FOR  DISCUSSION  IN  FACULTY  MEETINGS 

T * * 

♦FREQUENCY* TOPIC * 

*Pertaining  to  subjects  taught  or 
21   *  course  of  study. * 

* 
* 

*    13   *  Remedial  reading. * 

^ ^ a ^ 


„. ? U 

*    15   *  Teacher  qualifications. 
15   *  Remedial  reading. 
12   *  Character  education. 


* 9   *  Grades  and  report  cards. * 

-f + —^ 


9 *  Grades  and  report  cards. 

* 

4 *  Health. * 


* 4  ,  *  Current  events  and  problems. * 

4 *  Education  of  handicapped  children  * 


? 

* 5   *  Rating  of  teacher. * 

^ + B _ 

* 5   *  Methods  of  instruction. * 

v         *  * 

* 5   *  School  policies. * 

t * ' * 

* 5   *  Activity  programs. * 


mentioned  is  teacher  qualifications.  Teachers  are  not 
only  interested  in  improving  methods  of  teaching  but 
also  in  improving  their  own  personalities,  morals  and 
conduct.  Remedial  reading  might  well  be  listed  under 
subjects  taught  but  is  here  given  a  separate  place 
becauseof  the  fact  that  it  was  so  frequently  listed. 
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All  principals  with  the  exception  of  one  have  a 
teacher's  bulletin  board.   On  these  boards  are  posted 
school  announcements,  schedule  of  duty  assignments, 
general  bulletins  from  central  office,  news,  community 
announcements,  School  of  the  Air  programs  and 
auditorium  programs.   In  this  type  of  bulletin  it  is 
supposed  that  each  teacher  scans  the  bulletin  once  or 
twice  a  day. 

Twenty-two  principals  have  bulletins  for  teachers 
usually  mimeographed  or  reproduced  in  quantity 
sufficient  for  each  teacher  to  have  a  copy  of  her  own. 
Table  XIV  shows  with  what  frequency  these  twenty- two 
bulletins  are  issued. 

TABLE  XIV 

FREQUENCY  OF  TEACHER'S  BULLETINS 


■jp 

*  DAILY 

*  -^acLY 

*  BI -MONTHLY 

*  SEMI-ANNUALLY 

*  ANNTJALLY 

*  '.THEN  NEEDED 


In  the  writer's  opinion  the  individual  teacher's 


* 

■  * 

* 

fi 

* 

* 

* 

* 

4 

** 

* 

* 

* 

1 

* 

* 

* 

* 

t 

* 

* 

* 

* 

2 

* 

* 

* 

* 

12 

* 
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bulletins  are  of  most  value  when  they  are  made  at 
definite  intervals.   Exceptions  should  be  allowed  but 
most  items  usually  carried  in  the  bulletins  are  of 
such  nature  that  they  can  be  held  until  the  regular 
date  of  the  bulletin. 

TABLE  XV 
DO  YOU  HAVE  DEMONSTRATION  LESSONS? 

•* * * * 

*  YES   *  NO   *  SELDOM   * 
■* * * * 

*  25  *  20   *     5 * 

Twenty-six  principals  have  demonstration  lessons 
at  rather  irregular  intervals  ranging  from  weekly  to 
annually.  These  lessons  are  usually  given  by  a 
teacher  or  the  principal.   Sometimes  a  special  teacher 
or  supervisor  gives  a  demonstration  lesson.   The 
principal  is  usually  present  during  these  lessons. 
Only  five  principals  indicated  that  they  were  not 
always  present. 

7orty-one  principals  of  the  forty-six  who  replied 
stated  that  they  required  lesson  plans  from  their 
teachers.   Thirty- four  require  weekly  plans,  five 
daily  plans  and  two  monthly  plans.   Summary  outlines 
of  plans  are  usually  required.   Only  seven  principals 
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TABLE  XVI 

SHOWING  HOW  PRINCIPAL'S  TILE  IS  SPENT 


yr  •  -  ■ 

* 

* 

* 

NO 
TIME 

* 
* 

LESS 
THAN 
1-HOUR 

* 
* 

1- 

2- 

-HOUR 
TO 
-HOURS 

* 
* 

2-HOURS* 
AND  * 

OVER  * 

*  SUPERVISORY 

* 
* 

0 

* 

* 

5 

* 
* 

2 

* 

* 

27   * 

*  ADMINISTRATIVE 

* 
* 
* 
* 

0 

* 
* 

7 

* 
* 

13 

* 
* 

11   * 

V 

*  TEACHING 

27 

* 
* 

5 

* 
* 

1 

* 
* 

0   * 

*  CLERICAL 

* 

* 

5 

* 
* 

7 

* 
* 

16 

* 
* 

3   * 

*  OTHER 

* 

* 

4 

* 
* 

2 

* 

11 

* 

* 

* 
2   * 

require  detailed  plans  from  their  teachers.  Thirty- 
one  of  the  principals  furnish  commercial  plan  books. 

Many  principals  found  it  too  difficult  to  tell  how 
their  time  was  alloted.   Table  XVI  is  a  tabulation  of 
the  answers  which  were  received  to  this  question.   It 
is  doubtful  if  this  table  presents  anything  lika  a 
true  picture  of  the  situation  since  so  many  failed 
to  respond. 

Thirty- two  principals  have  office  helpers.   These 
helpers  vary  in  trairing  from  student  helpers  to 
trained  office  secretaries.   Table  XVII  shows  how 
much  time  these  helpers  give  each  day. 

We  find  that  all  principals  distribute  materials 
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TABLE  XVII 

riNG  AMOUNT  OF  THE   GIVEN  PRINCIPALS 
3Y  OFFICE  HELPERS 


w     ■    ■ 

*   TWO   HOURS  OR   LESS 

* 

7 

* 

*   TWO    TO    FOUR  HOURS 
*■ —  . 

* 

7 

* 

—ST 

*  FOUR  TO    SIX  HOURS        *           3      * 
f * r 

*  SIX  HOURS   AND  OVER      *        15      * 


which  are  helpful  to  their  teachers.   The  materials 
most  frequently  distributed  are  publications,  text- 
books, pictures  and  other  materials  pertaining  to 
whatever  unit  is  being  developed  by  the  teacher. 

TABLE  XVIII 
PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 


* 

1 

YEAR 

> 

2 

YEARS 

fl 

* 

3 

YEARS 

* 

4 

YEARS 

* 

5 

YEARS 

* 

6 

YEARS 

* 
* 

7 

YEARS 

'* — 

1 

T 

* 

* 

* 

0 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1 

* 

* 

* 

* 

30 

* 

* 

* 

* 

9 

* 

* 

* 

* 

4 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1 

* 

Forty-two   schools  have  professional   libraries   for 
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their  teachers.  Of  these  thirty-three  listed  two  or 
more  of  their  most  recent  books  in  their  library. 

Only  two  of  the  forty-five  principals  have  less 
than  four  years  in  college  while  fourteen  have  more 
than  four  years.   Thirty  have  four  years. 

Table  XIX  gives  the  teaching  experience  of  the 
principals.   V/e  observe  that  the  median  teaching 
experience  in  elementary  schools  is  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  years.   The  median  high  school  experience  is 
two  years,  and  the  median  for  principalship  of 
elementary  schools  is  fourteen  years.   It  would  seem 
from  this  that  the  superior  schools  place  a  premium 
on  experience  in  selecting  their  principals. 

"ith  the  teaching  experience  and  experience  as 
principals,  only  five  principals  have  less  than  five 
years  experience  as  principals,  it  is  shocking  to 
find  that  only  thirty-nine  have  had  special  training 
in  supervision.  Seven  have  not  had  any.   The  writer 
attempts  to  offer  no  explanation  to  this  situation. 

Table  XX  gives  us  the  names  of  the  eleven 
professional  publications  most  often  read  by  . 
elementary  principals.   V/hat  this  table  does  not 
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TEAL     EXPERIENCE  OF  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS 
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*~       *   TEACHING    *  TEACHING   *  PRINCIPAL  OF  * 
YEARS  *  EL:     ART  *   HIGH    *  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  * SCHOOL.  _  *_   SCHOOL 


* 


* 
* 

yr 
* 

* 

* 


8 


10 


*  11-15 
•* 

*  16-20 

■* 

*  21-25 
■* 

*  26-30 
■* 

*  31-35 
■* 

*  36-40   * 


* 
* 

* 

* 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


0 


0 


2 


11 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

* 

* 
* 
* 

* 


20 


0 


0 


0 


* 

* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 


0 


15 


* 

"ST 
* 

* 

"ST 

* 

T 

* 

TF 

* 

* 

* 
"ST 

* 
"ST 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
"TF 
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TABLE  XX 

I/AGAZINES  LISTED   POUR  OR  MORE  Til  TJER 

TIMES  LISTED  AS   REAP  BY  PRINCIPALS 


3 — 
* 

32 

* 
* 

F.  E.  A.  JOURNAL 

— * 

* 

31 

* 

N.  E.  A.  JOURI..L 

* 

* 

14 

* 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

* 

* 

* 
* 

8 

* 

NATION'S  SCHOOL 

* 
* 

* 

7 

* 

BULLETINS. OF        ARY  PRINCIPALS 

DEPARTHIENT 

* 

* 

T 
* 

6 

* 

THE  INSTRUCTOR 

* 

* 

6 

* 

* 

NATIONAL  P.T.A. 

* 

* 

* 
* 

5 

* 

PROGRESSIVE  EDUCA  ION  JOURNAL 

* 

* 
* 

5 

* 

EL       ^Y  PRINCIPALS  JOURNAL 

1  % 
* 

* 

5 

* 

GRADE  TEACHER 

* 

* 

4 

* 

OOL  EXECUTIVE 

* 

show  but  was   revealed   in  the   study  is  that   thirty-six 
different  publications  were   listed. 

TABLE  XXI 
TEACHERS   VOLUNTARILY  SEEKING  HELP  FROI.I  PRINCIPALS 


-r                                                      3f.                          !(C                    3f,                     3(c                    ^~                    >jc                     *t-  T   p  c  c      'f ■ 

* »1Q0>   *900/o   »80%   *70?o   »60$   *50c/0    *  5Q/a  * 

*  NUMBER  OF  *      *     *     *     *     *     *  * 

*  SCHOOLS   *26*10*1*1*1*3*  2* 

*  REPORTING  *      ******  * 


Table  XXI  shows  that  over  half  of  the  principals 
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find  that  all  of  their  teachers  voluntarily  seek  help. 
Approximately  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  principals 
have  ninety  per  cent  or  more  of  their  teachers 
seeking  help.   Only  five  principals  report  that  their 
teachers  feared  supervision.   Thirty-eight  replied 
that  theirs  did  not  fear  supervision  while  three  were 
not  sure.   Tost  principals  break  down  teacher's  fear 
of  supervision  by  finding  good  points  in  the  teacher's 
work  and  by  making  the  teacher  feel  that  the  principal 
is  working  with  her  and  not  over  her.  One  principal 
stated  it  thus,  "Let  the  teacher  feel  that  I  value 
her  opinion".  Another  said  she  overcame  fear  by 
"giving  help  even  before  the  teacher  realized  the 
need  of  it". 

TABLE  XXII 

PRINCIPALS  PROTECTING  TEACHERS 
FROM  CRITICIL 


* 
* 

* 
* 

* 
* 

* 

* 

YES 

39 

23 

* 

*' 

PARTLY 
6 

* 
* 

NO 
OCCASION 

1 

* 

■  ■  ■  * 
NO  * 

*  FROM  PARENTS 

0   * 

*  FROM  OTHER 

*  ADMINISTRATIVE 

*  OFFICIALS 

* 
* 

10 

* 

* 
* 
* 

9 

* 

* 

* 
4   * 

Table  XXII  shows  us  that  the  principal  frequently 
protects  the  teechers  from  parent's  criticism  and 
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less  frequently  from  criticism  from  other  administrative 
officials.  "That  the  table  does  not  show  is  how  this 
is  done.   The  method  most  frequently  used  is  that  of 
having  a  conference  with  parent,  teacher  and  principal 
together.   Qther  methods  reported  used  are:  (l)"having 
teachers  visit  homes  of  pupils";  (2) "insisting  that 
critical  parents  come  to  principal  before  seeing 
teacher";  (3) "insisting  that  parents  visit  teacher 
first";  (4) "keeping  parents  away  from  teachers"; 
(5) "standing  up  for  teachers  when  their  work  is 
misunderstood";  (6)  and  "keeping  teacher's  good 
points  before  parents". 

I  ine  of  the  twenty-three  principals  who  protect 
their  teachers  from  other  administrative  officials 
failed  to  state  how  this  was  done.   Most  principals 
defend  the  teacher  in  conference  with  the  critical 
official.   Other  replies  were:  (l)"by  helping  the 
teacher  get  things  done  as  administrators  desire  them 
done";  (2) "demand  evidence  rather  than  assumptions"; 
(3) "building  up  mutual  interest  and  understanding"; 
(4) "avoiding  cause  for  such";  (5)  and  "by  conference 
with  teacher  ahd  official  present". 

Lost  teachers  feel  free  to  go  to  their  principals 
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at  any  time  with  their  problems.  Thirty- four  answering 
in  the  affirmative  to  the  question  "Do  teachers  feel 
free  to  come  to  you  at  any  time  with  their  problems?" 
Nine  thought  so  and  two  felt  that  their  teachers  came 
too  freely. 

Nearly  every  rincipal  indicated  that  he  or  she 

had  a  definite  and  clear  idea  of  the  responsibility 

of  a  supervisor.   Below  are  given  a  few  of  the  replies 

to  the  question  "What  do  you  consider  the  most  important 

thing  that  a  supervisor  can  do?" 

"Inspire  and  spur  his  teachers  on  to  the  higher 
and  nobleir  things  of  life." 

"Create  a  wholesome  atmosphere  for  normal  child 
development. " 

"The  improvement  of  teachers  in  service." 

"Improve  quality  of  instruction." 

"Establish  cooperative  feeling  throughout  the 
school;  parent,  teacher,  children  and  principal 
working  together." 

"Unify  the  school,  strengthen  weak  plans,  have 
peace  and  harmony  between  teacher  and  pupil, 
teacher  and  parent,  and  sell  school  to  the 
community." 

"Help  the  teacher  do  a  better  job  of  teaching." 

"Be  of  service  to  teachers,  children,  parents 
and  community." 

Other  replies  were  in  the  same  vein  as  those  quoted 
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above  v.-ith  the  exception  of  one  which  was: 

"Insist  on  a  teacher  earning  his  (or  her)  pay". 

Forty-four  principals  believe  that  special 
training  is  necessary  for  supervision.  Two  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  necessary.   One  should  note 
that  the  two  who  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
have  had  no  special  training.  Five  other  principals 
who  have  had  no  special  training  believe  that  it 
is  necessary. 
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CHAPTER  III 

As  a  result  of  this  study  we  have  established 
several  facts  regarding  supervisory  practices  of 
Florida  principals  in  the  superior  elementary 
schools  having  ten  or  more  teachers.   It  is  possible 
that  the  same  facts  would  be  established  if  a  study 
were  to  be  made  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
state  with  a  lesser  rating  than  that  of  the  superior 
schools.  One  should  be  able  to  make  broad  general- 
izations concerning  supervision  in  the  elementary 
schools  as  a  whole  as  a  result  of  this  study. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  make  such 
broad  generalizations.  Neither  shall  we  attempt  to 
make  any  inferences  from  it  which  might  apply  to 
elementary  schools  of  lesser  rating. 

This  chapter,  as  we  have  previously  stated,  is 
concerned  with  making  a  summary  of  the  findings  of  the 
superior  schools.   It  is  hoped  that  the  recommendations 
will,  if  followed,  be  helpful  not  only  to  the  superior 
schools  but  also  to  those  of  lesser  rating. 

This  study  has  established  the  following  facts: 
1.  Principals  accept  classroom  visitation  as  a 
definite  r^art  of  their  duties. 
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2.  Principals  use  both  announced  and  unannounced 
visits.   They  use  the  unannounced  most  frequently. 

3.  Principals  visit  the  weak  teacher  most  often 
and  the  new  teacher  next  most  often. 

4.  Visits  to  the  weak  teacher  are  longer  than  those 
to  any  other  teacher.  Visits  to  the  superior 
teacher  are  the  shortest  in  length. 

5.  Teachers  visit  one  another  within  the  school  systems 
irregularly. 

6.  Teachers  visit  other  schools  infrequently. 

7.  Principals  use  pre-visit  and  after-visit 
conferences.  They  prefer  the  after-visit  conference. 

8.  Nearly  all  principals  rate  teachers.   Sixty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  principals  have  the  teachers 
rate  themselves. 

9.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  principals  discuss 
the  rating  of  the  teacher  with  the  teacher  rated. 

10.  All  principals  have  faculty  meetings. 

11.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  principals  have  teachers 

presiding  over  faculty  meetings. 

is 

12.  A   wide  range  of  subjects  m  discussed  in 

professional  faculty  meetings. 

13.  Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  principals 
make  use  of  individual  bulletins  for  teachers. 
These  bulletins  are  issued  at  intervals  ranging 
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from  daily  to  annually. 

14.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  principals 
make  infrequent  use  of  demonstration  lessons. 

15.  Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the  principals  re- 
quire lesson  plans  of  teachers.  A   majority 
require  weekly  summary  plans. 

16.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  principals  have 
office  helpers  who  devote  about  four  hours  each 
day  to  office  rork. 

17.  Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  schools  have 
professional  libraries  which  generally  have 
up-to-date  books  on  current  problems. 

18.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  principals  have 
four  years  or  more  of  college  training. 

19.  Superior  schools  place  a  premium  on  experience 
in  selecting  principals. 

20.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  principals  have 
had  special  training  in  supervision. 

21.  Principals  read  a  wide  range  of  professional 
publications. 

22.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  teachers  voluntarily 
seek  help  from  their  principals. 

23.  Principals  generally  believe  that  they  should 
protect  their  te: chers  not  only  from  criticism 
from  parents  but  also  from  other  administrative 
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officials. 

24.  Principals  have  definite  and  commendable  ideals 
of  supervision. 

25.  Kinety-five  per  cent  of  the  principals  believe 
that  special  training  is  necessary  for  supervision. 

The  program  of  supervision  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  Florida  would  be  improved  by  the  adoption  of  the 
following  suggestions: 

1.  Visits  for  a  whole  class  period  are  more 
valuable  and  should  be  oftener  than  those  less 
than  a  class  period  in  length.  (20:180-181) 

2.  Demonstration  teaching  is  valuable  for  the 
improvement  of  all  teachers.  (20:271-272)   It 

is  most  valuable  for  the  inexperienced  teachers. 

3.  Directed  observation  is  a  valuable  means  of 
improving  teachers.  (10:85)   It  is  most  valuable 
for  the  inexperienced  teachers. 

4.  A  conference  with  the  teacher  observed  is 

one  of  the  most  valuable  and  should  be  frequently 
used  methods  of  teacher  improvement.  (10:85) 

5.  Regular  time  for  conferences  is  recommended 
whenever  it  is  practical  to  do  so.  (20:193) 

6.  Group  meetings  of  special  professional  groups 
are  considered  the  most  valuable  kind  of  faculty 
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meetings.  These  are  best  when  conducted  by 
teachers.  (20:192) 

7.  In  organizing  a  program  of  supervision,  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  secure  the  hearty  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  teaching  body.  (14:103-104) 

8.  Principals  should  have  at  least  one  year  more 
than  the  formal  training  possessed  by  the  teachers 
they  supervise.   They  should  have  had  at  least 
four  years  of  actual  teaching  experience. 

9.  Elementary  principals  should  be  required  to 
obtain  special  certificates  which  will  be  based 
on  a  minimum  amount  of  formal  training,  including 
training  in  supervision,  and  experience  higher 
then  that  required  for  a  teacher's  certificate. 
(14:362-369) 

10.  Lesson  plans  have  a  definite  place  in  a 
program  of  supervision.   Superior  teachers  need 
make  only  summary  plans.  Weak  teachers  should 
make  derailed  plans. 

11.  Supervisory  bulletins  are  valuable  in  improving 
teachers.   They  should  be  used  to  a  greater  extent 
than  they  are  at  present.  (20:131) 

12.  The  practice  of  rating  teachers  is  good.   It 
will  promote  more  teacher  improvement  when  the 
rating  is  discussed  with  the  teacher  rated.  (4:466) 

13.  An  up-to-date  professional  library  is  essential 
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to  a  good  supervisory  program. 
14.  Principals  should  spend  at  least  half  of 
their  non-teaching  time  in  supervisory 
activities.   The  budgeting  of  time  is  recommended. 
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APPENDIX  A 

The  Questionnaire 
NAME  OF  SCHOOL      YOUR  NAME 


I        CLASSROOM  VISITATION 
Do  you  regularly  visit  the  classrooms  of  your 
teachers? Do  you  make  announced  visits? 


Unannounced  visits? Which  do  you  usually  make, 

announced  or  unannounced? How  often  do  you 

visit:  (monthly,  weekly,  daily)  New  teacher? 

The  weak  teacher? The  superior  teacher? 

What  is  the  average  length  of  visit  to:  the 

new  teacher? The  weak  teacher? The  superior 

teacher? . 

II        TEACHER  VISITATION 
Do  the  teachers  visit  one  another  in  your  school? 

According  to  a  regular  schedule? How  often? 

How  is  the  visiting  teacher's  work  taken  care 


of? Do  teachers  visit  other  schools? 

According  to  e  regular  schedule? How  often?_ 

Do  teache  s  make  reports  of  visits? To  the 

principal? To  the  faculty? 'written? 


III        TEACHER  CONFERENCES 

Do  you  hold  pre-visit  conferences? After  visit 

conferences?     When  are  these  conferences  held? 


IV  TEACHER  RATING 

Do  teachers  rate  themselves? Are  they  rated  by 

the  principal? Are  these  ratings  discussed  with 

the  teacher  rated? Do  you  rate  teachers  on  a 

basis  of  pupil  achievement? List  three 

important  uses  of  teacher  ratings  in  your  school. 

?lesee  enclose  a  copy  of  your  rating  scale  if 

it  is  convenient. 

V  FACULTY  MEETINGS 

Do  you  have  faculty  meetings? Do  you  preside? 

Do  teachers  sometimes  preside? Do  you  have 

faculty  meetings  for  administrative  purposes?_ 


How  often? Do  you  hold  meetings  for  improvement 

of  teachers? 
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How  often? Please  list  e  few  topics  discussed 

in  these  meetings. . 

VI      BULLETINS 

Do  you  have  a  teacher's  bulletin  board? What  is 

the  nature  of  items  posted  on  this  board? Do 

you  have  a  bulletin  for  each  of  your  teachers?_ 


How  often  is  it  issued? '/hat  is  the  netuce  of 

items  carried  in  this  bulletin? Please  send 

a  copy  of  a  current  bulletin  if  you  'have  one 
available. 

VII     DEMONSTRATION  LESSONS 

Do  you  have  demonstration  lessons? How  often? 

By  whom  are  they  given? Are  you  present  at 

these  lessons? 


VIII    LESSON  PLANS 

Do  you  require  lesson  plans  from  your  teachers? 

How  often? Are  they  detailed  plan  of  procedure? 

Are  they  summary  plans  of  assignment,  etc.? 

Do  you  use  a  commercial  plan  Book? . 


IX  TIME  ALLOTMENT  OF  SUPERVISION 

How  many  hours  is  your  school  in  session  each  day? 

Give  in  hours  the  time  you  spend  each  day  in  the 

following  duties:  Supervisory Administration 

Teaching Clerical Other Jo  you  have  a 

secretary  or  office  helper? How  long  each  day? . 

X  SUPERVISOR  AND  TEACHING  AIDS 

Do  you  distribute  material  that  is  helpful  to  teachers? 

Of  what  nature? Do  you  have  a  professional 

library  for  teachers? Give  names  of  2  most  recent 

additions. . 

XI  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  SUPERVISOR 

What  is  your  professional  training? (years  in 

Sollege)  How  many  years  have  you  taught  in  elementary 

school? How  many  years  have  you  been  a  principal 

of  elementary  school? Have  you  had  any  special 

training  in  elementary  supervision? 'That 

professional  magazines  do  you  read? . 

XII  TEACHER*SUPERVISOR  RELATIONSHIP 

hat  per  cent  of  your  teachers  voluntarily  seek  help 

on  problems? How  do  you  evaluate  the  work  of  a 

teacher? 


Do  Teachers  fear  Supervision? What  measures  do 

you  use  to  break  down  teacher's  fear? Do  you 

protect  your  teachers  from  criticism  from  parents? 

How? Do  you  protect  teachers  from 

criticism  from  other  administrative  officials? 


How? Do  teachers  feel  free  to  come  to  you  at 

any  time  with  their  problems? What  do  you 

consider  the  most  important  thing  that  a  supervisor 

can  do? Do  you  think  that  special  training  is 

necessary  for  supervision? . 
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A? FEND IX  B 

Mar.  24,  1938 
Dear—- — - 


The  State  Educational  Directory  lists  your  school 
as  one  of  the  sixty-six  elementary  schools  of  the 
State  with  ten  or  more  teachers  and  a  superior 
rating.   I  am  planning  to  vrite  a  thesis  on  the 
subject  of  Supervision  in  the  Superior  Elementary 
Schools  of  Florida. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  questionnaires  are  an 
abomination  r;nto  all  educators  but  feel  sure  that 
in  spite  of  this  you  will  be  willing  to  help  the 
other  sixty-five  Superior  schools  of  the  State 
point  the  way  to  those  of  lesser  rating, 

I  am  enclosing  a  questionnaire  form  which  I  am  ask- 
ing you  to  fill  oiit  and  return.   Most  of      uestions 
can  be  answered  with  one  or  two  words.  A  few  can  be 
answered  only  as  "thought  questions".   It  is  not 
necessary  to  answer  every  question.   I  shall  apprec- 
iate your  answering  as  man      ou  can  conveniently. 

I  shall  be  r.cre  than  Tateful  to  you  for  your  help. 
I  promise  not  to  use  your  name  or  the  name  of  your 
school  vrithci't  rcur  permissi  n.  Any  suggestions 
or  recommendations  you  might  make  regard: 
supervision  will  be  given  a  place  in  the  thesis. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Grover  J.  Carter,  Prin., 
Central  Grammar  School. 
GJC:E 
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